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Federal budget encouraging for universities 


he federal budget tabled 
Monday has earned the sup- 
port of many academics. 

While much of the attention 
went to the budget’s tax cuts, 
there were welcome provisions 
for students and researchers — a 
$2.5-billion increase over four 
years in transfer payments to the 
provinces for health and educa- 
tion, $900 million for scientific 
research over the next five years, 
confirmation of 2,000 new schol- 


arly chairs, and a bigger tax-free 
deduction (from $500 to $3,000) 
for recipients of scholarships and 
bursaries. 

The Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada (AUCC) 
responded with enthusiasm, call- 
ing the increased funding “a 
much-needed boost for Canada’s 
universities.” 

Robert J. Giroux, president of 
the AUCC, said, “Our members 
will now look to provincial gov- 


Philosopher Hervé 


BY AISLINN MOSHER 


oncordia University’s newest 
© dees in digital technology 
knows first-hand its power to 
inspire creativity. 

Philosopher Hervé Fischer, who 
officially claims the Daniel Lan- 
glois Foundation’s Chair in 
Digital Technologies and the Fine 
Arts this morning, recently used 
21st-century technology to update 


an age-old tradition. He used the 
Internet to publish his latest book. 
Mythanalyse du Futur is an 
open-ended, interactive work 
that examines 21st-century soci- 
ety by using mythanalysis, a new 
theoretical approach developed 
from sociology and psychoanaly- 
sis. The electronic book also 
provides an online discussion 
forum and e-mail, offering instant 
communication with the author. 
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This mysterious emblem is found on the door of a Concordia 
building. What does it mean, and why is it particularly fitting 
that some famous politicians passed through this doorway? 


See page 8 for the answer. 





ernments to use this increase to 
enhance the core operating bud- 
gets of Canadian universities.” 

Rob Green, president of the 
Concordia Student Union, saw 
things differently. “I am complete- 
ly offended,” he exclaimed. 
“Tuition and user fees are going 
through the roof, and these tax 
cuts do nothing for the poor. It’s 
nothing but a disgusting giveaway 
to the wealthy.” 

Put in perspective, Green said, 


“I like that it is accessible to the 
world,” Fischer said. Once a week, 
he modifies and updates the text in 
response to readers’ comments. “It 
becomes an international shared 
experience. | am developing a virtu- 
al community, in that I am receiving 
so many interesting responses from 
around the globe. Shared intelli- 
genice is just a click away.” 

Readers may read and print 
Mythanalyse du Futur free of 
charge, but the author reserves all 
reproduction and adaptation 
rights for commercial or public 
use, in accordance with intellectu- 
al property law. 

“Sure, I'll lose some money, 
since everyone can access it for 
free,” Fischer said, “but few writ- 
ers live off their books. I'll have to 
find my money elsewhere.” 

Currently online in French, 
Mythanalyse du Futur provides an 
English synopsis. The entire book 
will be available in English within 
a few months. 

“I analyze contemporary myths 
that are created by technology, 
science, and today’s money-ori- 
ented power structure — myths 
like the childish dream that 
humanity, like God, will create a 
new world with gene manipula- 
tion, computers that feel and 
bionic men,” Fischer said. “The 
problem is, as a society we don’t 


the $2.5-billion increase in trans- 
fer payments is “a drop in the 
bucket” compared to the $7 bil- 
lion in cuts to education 
throughout the 1990s, and the 
$55 billion in tax cuts Green 
claims are being given as a sop to 
the corporate sector. 

Concordia Economics Professor 
Syed Ahsan welcomed the tax cuts, 
which he characterized as moderate, 
but said that the one-time transfer 
increase for health and education is 


always see the myths we create, 
much the way a fish doesn’t see 
the water. We take risks. 

“We need to come up with 
sound, democratic decisions 
involving new technologies. We 
must understand where we're 
going with new technologies in 
order to protect our world.” Fisch- 
er will start to give lectures in the 
problematics and issues of digital 
technologies in contemporary art 
next September. 

Fischer officially 
claims the Daniel 
Langlois Chair today, 
at a press conference 
at the avant-garde 
film complex Ex- 
Centris on St. 
Laurent Blvd. 

“I am ambitious 
about the project,” he 
said. “I want to work 
with my colleagues, 
the government and 
investors to develop a 
media lab _ at 
Concordia. I hope it 
evolves into an 
incredibly strong 
research engine.” 

Established with a 
$300,000 gift from 
The Daniel Langlois 
Foundation for Art, 
Science and Technol- 


far short of what was asked for. “I 
suspect that Mr. [Paul] Martin is 
looking for a co-operative response 
from the provinces,” he said. 
Concordia has done well in the 
competition for research grants 
from the Canada Foundation for 
Innovation, winning more than its 
share so far. The news that $900 
million will be added to the fund 
and its life extended four years (to 
2005) is welcome news to 
Concordia researchers. -BB 


Fischer takes on technology 


ogy, the academic chair seeks to 
promote the cross-pollination of 
knowledge between arts and com- 
puter science. Daniel Langlois is 
the founder of the highly success- 
ful company Softimage. 

To access Hervé Fischer’s Myth- 
analyse du Futur, see http:// 
hervefischer.montreal.qc.ca. Interac- 
tive chats with Hervé Fischer will 
begin on March 6, and be held every 
Saturday and Sunday at 11 a.m. EST. 


Herve Fischer 
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Animation program produces two Oscar nominees 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


Or again, Concordia anima- 
tors are making waves in 
international competition. 

‘Graduate Torill Kove has been 
nominated for an Academy Award 
for short film animation for My 
Grandmother Ironed the King’s 
Shirts. It is based on stories her 
grandmother told her about life in 
Nazi-occupied Norway. The film 
is a co-production by the National 
Film Board and Studio Magika of 
Norway. 

Also nominated for an Oscar are 
Concordia animation teacher 
Wendy Tilby and her collaborator 
Amanda Forbis, for When the Day 
Breaks. 

Their poignant nine-minute 
saga of a sensitive pig has cleaned 
up. When the Day Breaks, also an 
NFB production, won the Palme 
d’Or for best short film at the 
Cannes Film Festival, took first 
prize at France’s Annecy anima- 
tion festival, and just got a 
Canadian Genie for best animated 
short. An earlier Tilby film, 
Strings, was nominated for an 
Oscar in 1992. 

Another Oscar nominee was an 
Imax production, by Pascal Blais 
Productions, of Ernest Heming- 
way’s celebrated novella, The Old 
Man and the Sea, for which 
Concordia English professor 
Harry Hill did the voice-over. The 
giant-screen movie is playing at 
the Imax theatre at the Old Port. 

The nominations were 


Cinéroute provides access 
to NFB motherlode 


Everybody admires the 
National Film Board of Cana- 
da, but nobody gets to see 
their films. An exaggeration, 
maybe, but these acknowl- 
edged cinematic gems lack 
the accessibility of the Holly- 
wood product. 

Now, cinema students will 
be able to screen any of 800 
NFB films at two sites here at 
Concordia, thanks to a pro- 
ject called Cinéroute. 

The project was brought to 
Concordia by Oksana Dykyj, 
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announced February 15 by the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences (AMPAS). The 
Oscars will be presented in Los 
Angeles on March 26. 

Such is the closeness of Montre- 
al’s intensely active animation 
family that Tilby was a mentor to 
Kove. Tilby, who is currently 
teaching animation at Harvard 
University, was interviewed by e- 
mail this week. 

“I had the pleasure of meeting 
Torill in 1993 after she called to 
inquire about the animation 
course at Concordia University,” 
Tilby said. “She was in urban 
planning at the time, and had a 
fabulous portfolio of architectural 
drawings and cartoons. She joined 
my class unofficially and enrolled 
in the animation program the fol- 
lowing year. 

“She was a natural. She went on 
to join the National Film Board 
where she worked on several pro- 
ductions before directing My 
Grandmother Ironed the King’s 
Shirts. | couldn’t be more pleased 
(and proud!).” 

Stefan Anastasiu remembers 
Kove as an outstanding student, 
one of those who took an “inde- 
pendent study” course that gives 
the student four hours a week 
one-on-one with a teacher on a 
special project. It’s something, but 
it’s a far cry from the four hours a 
day, six days a week, that he 
enjoyed as a film academy student 
in Romania. 

Anastasiu calls the lack of time 
“a shame.” He has between eight 
and 12 students at a time who are 


taking the intense tutorial, and 
gives them “three times as much 
[time] — 12 hours — because I 
just can’t let them leave without 
understanding this complex phe- 
nomenon.” 

Anastasiu is one of three full- 
time animation professors, along 
with Christopher Hinton (who 
was nominated for an Oscar sever- 
al years ago for his film, Blackfly) 
and Celia Sawadogo. They are 
passionate about what they do. 

“Animation is so fastidious, so 
time-consuming,” Anastasiu said. 
“It takes six months to two years 
just to do a short film. It’s very 
repetitive work. You must be pas- 
sionate to keep the original idea 
that long, to keep the sparkle.” 

Wendy Tilby reports that “Har- 
vard has a much _ smaller 
animation program than 
Concordia. It is taught by only 
one person, a visiting artist, usual- 
ly for one- or two-year stints. It’s a 
fantastic opportunity for me, par- 
ticularly as I’m able to design the 
course as I like. The students are 
wonderful and hardworking, and 
the atmosphere and ‘goings-on’ on 
campus are always interesting.” 

Tilby, who taught part-time at 
Concordia from 1991 to 1995, 
has nothing but praise for local 
animators. 

“Montreal has been a nucleus of 
animation (and documentary film- 
making) for many years,” she said. 
“This has much to do with the 
presence of the National Film 
Board, which has produced a 
tremendous body of work and 
fostered a rich culture of both 


commercial and innovative auteur 
filmmaking. 

“Concordia University is the 
only local university-level anima- 
tion course in town. The faculty 
are great and are dedicated to 
maintaining a fine arts approach to 
animated filmmaking while keep- 
ing up with trends and 
technology.” 

For Chair of the Cinema 
Department Peter Rist, the Oscar 
nominations for animation are a 
truer measure of quality than the 
awards in the highly publicized 
feature-film category. 

“Over 5,000 Academy members 
place their votes in [the Best Pic- 


ture] category, and it ends up 
being a popularity contest rather 
than a recognition of artistic excel- 
lence,” he said. 

“But not the Best Animated 
Short Film. This is always a truly 
international affair, and this year, I 
think not a single American film 
has been nominated. Only a few 
members of the Animation branch 
of the AMPAS get to pick the films, 
and it is definitely the single most 
prestigious animation film award 
of the year. Only the Annecy Ani- 
mation Festival and the Cannes 
Festival prizes are even close in 
prestige — and When the Day 
Breaks won both last year.” 


See Concordia’s Oscar-nominated films 


Friday, March 24 
DeSéve Cinema 
1:15 to 2:30 p.m. 


Biackfly, Strings, My Grandmother Ironed the King’s Shirts, When the Wind Blows 





THIS IS AN IMAGE OF A WORK IN PROGRESS BY BENOIT LADOUCEUR, A THIRD- 
YEAR STUDENT IN CONCORDIA’S ANIMATION PROGRAM. 


DreamCatchers share their enthusiasm 
for teaching First Nations science and math 


BY DAWN WISEMAN 


early a year ago, Concordia’s 
Native Access to Engineering 





Math teacher Charlie Keep makes a 
“dream-catcher” in a conference workshop. 


Program (NAEP) was mandated 
by the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment to undertake projects of 
national scope — providing 
information to aboriginal 
students and their teachers 
about science and engineer- 
ing as viable career options. 
From February 9 to 12 
at Concordia, the NAEP 
hosted its first national 
event, DreamCatching: 
Hands-on, Interactive 
Math and Science Work- 
shops for Teachers of 
Aboriginal Students. 
According to NAEP 
founder Corinne Mount 
Pleasant-Jetté, DreamCatch- 
ing was all about 
empowering teachers. “We 
very much wanted to pro- 
vide an opportunity where 
participants could get real 
experience and concrete 
activities they could take 
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back to their classrooms.” Teach- 
ers rotated through four 
workshops, each focusing on a 
different aspect of the curriculum: 
math, science, information tech- 
nology and career choice. 

Claus Vogel, a high school math 
and biology teacher from the Inuit 
community of Inukjuak in North- 
ern Quebec, particularly liked the 
math workshop run by Florence 
Glanfield (University of 
Saskatchewan). Glanfield intro- 
duced and reintroduced teachers 
to a number of math manipula- 
tives (including alegtiles and 
graphing calculators) that are used 
in secondary mathematics curricu- 
la across Canada. 

“This is what we need,” Vogel 
said. “We have these tools in our 
classrooms. Now I know how to 
integrate them into my lessons.” 

Fifty educators from seven 
provinces and the new territory of 
Nunavut attended DreamCatch- 
ing, “a remarkable group of 


people,” according to Mount 
Pleasant-Jetté. She attributes the 
conference's success to the energy 
and enthusiasm brought to it by 
participating teachers. 

“Their contributions under- 
lined that despite the vast size of 
the country and the diversity of 
native communities, many of the 
challenges facing teachers are 
shared and can be addressed 
through the exchange of experi- 
ence and wisdom.” 

The NAEP plans to further the 
networking opportunities for 
these teachers now that Dream- 
Catching is over. Mount 
Pleasant-Jetté says there will defi- 
nitely be another conference next 
year. “In the meantime, we are 
setting up a mailing list so our 
participants can keep in touch and 
continue to share their best prac- 
tices and innovative ideas.” 

Anyone interested in joining the 
mailing list can sign up through 
www.nativeaccess.com/maillist 


Concordia’s Thursday Report 
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Resisting the globalizing bulldozer 


Team will study urban culture in Montreal, Toronto, Dublin and Berlin 


BY DEBBIE HUM 


he chains are here — Gap, 

McDonald’s, Starbucks and a 
multitude of others now line the 
downtown artery of most cities in 
the western world. In just 20 
years, global capitalism has 
imposed a kind of sameness 
around the world. Yet, says Soci- 
ology and Anthropology Professor 
Greg Nielsen, cities are respond- 
ing in unique ways, developing 
distinct cultures and re-creating 
themselves through their own spe- 
cific traditions. 

Nielsen, who is Director of the 
Concordia Centre for Broadcasting 
Studies, is a member of a multi- 
university, multidisciplinary 
research team recently awarded a 
$4-million SSHRC Major Collabo- 
rative Research Initiatives grant to 
study the urban experience in 
Montreal, Toronto, Berlin and 
Dublin in the context of globaliza- 
tion and “the era of the 
post-nationalist state.” 

SSHRC funding for the five-year 
renewable project amounts to 
$2.5 million, with another $1.5 
million in in-kind contributions 
from the universities. Concordia’s 
Faculty of Arts and Science is 
strongly supporting the project 
through the research infrastruc- 
ture provided by the Centre for 
Broadcasting Studies. 

Led by principal investigator 
Alum Blum of York University, the 
team also includes faculty from the 
University of Calgary, University of 
Toronto, University of Waterloo, 
McGill University and UQAM. Par- 
ticipating European institutions 
include the Free University of 
Berlin, the Technical University of 
Berlin, Berlin School of Arts, Trini- 
ty College Dublin, Dublin Institute 
of Technology and Maynooth Uni- 
versity of Ireland. 

“We are trying to understand 
the cultures of the planet as they 
exist within cities, and the ways in 
which cities struggle to define and 
sustain their culture,” Nielsen 
said. “How do cities remain dis- 


tinct in an era when globalization 
suggests that their distinctiveness 
is going to disappear? Is globaliza- 
tion an inevitable bulldozer? Will 
it flatten the world as we know it 
and make it all the same? Or are 
people going to respond to it? We 
think people are responding to it, 
and we want to understand how 
they respond.” 

Cities build their appeal to oth- 
ers on features that make them 
unique — the waterways, network 
of streets, architectural styles and 
the particular mix of populations 
that result from their own individ- 
ual histories. At the same time, 
they offer experiences taken to be 
typical of city life, such as ethnic 
diversity, the variety of languages, 
clothing and culinary styles, dis- 
crete neighbourhoods and cultural 
experiences. The period of global- 
ization has imposed a sameness on 
cities, Nielsen said, but some cities 
manage to sustain local specificity. 
“The way of living in a community 
is re-created over time in different 
ways. We want to try to under- 
stand how those communities and 
traditions get re-created,” he said. 

The five-year Culture of Cities 
study will focus on “second-tier 
cities” that do not have a global sta- 
tus in the same way as cities such as 
Tokyo, London, Paris or New York. 
Montreal, Toronto, Berlin and 
Dublin were selected because they 
are cities that are experiencing 
intensive building and rebuilding 
and have ambiguous and controver- 
sial relationships with their national 
societies. The team hopes to eventu- 
ally add more cities to the scope of 
their research, to include American, 
Asian and non-occidental cities. 

The project will be highly stu- 
dent-centred, training graduate 
students in the five research 
themes: building and rebuilding; 
circulation of artifacts; locality, 
public spaces and street life; arts 
and communities; and citizenship. 
As project leader for the team on 
citizenship, Nielsen will co-ordi- 
nate graduate students and faculty 
in the four cities. 


Although the project is drawn 
mainly from the sociology of cul- 
ture, it draws researchers from 
many disciplines, including com- 
munications, political science and 
philosophy, urban studies, geog- 
raphy, architecture, history and 
fine arts. 

At Concordia, MA and PhD stu- 
dents will work on the integration 
and transgression aspects of citi- 
zenship. Some students will be 
studying the representations of 
citizenship in media, literature 
and the arts, while others will 
pursue research topics that 
include the different cultural com- 
munities in Montreal and 
Toronto, the experiences of 
refugees and immigrants in the 
cities and the distinct ways in 
which immigrants and refugees 
are supported and integrated 
within the cities. 

Some studies will delve into the 
diversity of the communities that 
compose a city and the question 
of citizenship and the national 
question: Who is a citizen, how 
do you become a citizen and what 
are the definitions of citizenship 
for the various communities with- 
in the cities? Others will examine 
culture and sexuality within the 
city; for example, how they have 
come in conflict with the legal 
institutions of the city, how vari- 
ous transgressive sexual activities 
within the city are governed and 
how they come into conflict with 
the identity of the city. 

Nielsen taught sociology and 
social and political thought at York 
University from 1985 to 1995, and 
joined Concordia in 1996. He has 
worked for 20 years on understand- 
ing the national question in global 
and comparative terms. He is the 
author of Le Canada de Radio-Cana- 
da, (Toronto: GREF, 1994), a study 
of how broadcasting institutions 
represent the nation, and is finishing 
a new book for SUNY Press, The 
Norms of Answerability, which seeks 
to outline the theoretical foundation 
for the study of cosmopolitan, 
national and post-national identities. 





GREG NIELSEN WITH STUDENTS (LEFT TO RIGHT) DONOVAN ROCHER, LAURA SHEA, MARK LAJOIE AND ELIZABETH QUINLAN. 
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ames 
in Hyews 


Concordia faculty, staff and alumni/e pop up in 
the media more often than you might think! 


Georgios Vatistas (Mechanical Engineering) was interviewed by 
Michael Tellidis of CFMB Radio during the station’s Greek com- 
munity programming segment about the then upcoming 
Concordia University Open House. Because of the great response 
from listeners, Dr. Vatistas has been invited to join the host at a 
future date to discuss other academic issues. 


An article in CTR about the research of James Pfaus (CSBN/Psy- 
chology) on rats’ sexual behaviour generated great interest 
across Canada. Indications are that sexual satisfaction increases 
female rats’ chances of getting pregnant. An article in The 
Gazette was picked up by the National Post and newspapers 
from coast to coast. 


Another CTR article about research on the “thinness” hormone, 
leptin, supervised by Peter Shizgal (CSBN/Psychology) was 
reported in many newspapers, from Victoria to Halifax. 


The Gazette published an essay on January 31 by Jaleel Ahmad 
(Economics) on child labour. He said that trade sanctions are “a 
crude instrument” to deal with a deep-rooted social problem in 
the Third World. The solution lies in raising parents’ wages and 
encouraging them to send their children to school, not by selec- 
tively opposing the liberalization of trade, as did protesters at 
the recent World Trade Organization talks in Seattle. 


Stephen Scheinberg (History) has long been active with B’nai 
Brith and is often asked to comment on instances of anti-Semi- 
tism. He was interviewed about the rise of Austrian politician 
Joerg Haider on Radio Noon (local CBC), Canada AM (CTV net- 
work) and CBC’s Ottawa Morning Show. Parts of an address he 
gave to a protest gathering in Ottawa were included in national 
newscasts. 


Horst Hutter (Political Science) was also interviewed several 
times about Haider’s popularity in Austria. Hutter is a native of 
that country. 


Bala Ashtakala (Building, Civil and Environmental Engineering) 
appeared on Global TV news on January 13. He was asked about 
a proposal that traffic congestion from the South Shore could be 
alleviated with a monorail on an existing ice bridge over the St. 
Lawrence River. He said that this would not be safe. Interviewed 
the next day on another Global program, he said that a new 
bridge to carry north-south traffic from the South Shore to Mon- 
treal would be a better alternative, and he liked the idea of 
constructing two new bridges in the Vaudreuil/Dorion area to 
connect Highways 20 and 4o with an extension of Highway 30. 
Ashtakala was also interviewed on CBC Radio about new ways 
of clearing snow. 


Dan Otchere (Economics) was interviewed on CJAD about rising 
fuel prices, and the Quebec government’s efforts to provide 
relief for transport operators under its jurisdiction. 


Rector Frederick Lowy was interviewed on CJAD about plans to 
renovate and construct new buildings on Concordia’s Loyola 
Campus. 


Michael Kenneally, who teaches Irish literature in the English 
Department, was interviewed on CJAD about the protracted diffi- 
culties surrounding disarmament in Northern Ireland. 


Mike Gasher (Journalism) appeared on Global television with 
CEOs Ted Rogers (Rogers) and Claude Gagnon (Vidéotron) to 
talk about their recent merger of Internet and telephone ser- 
vices. 


Jim Kass (Applied Human Sciences) told CBC Daybreak listeners 
that teamwork among astronauts is as dicey as a marriage. 








Michael Di Grappa named 
Vice-Rector, Services 


M:“. Di Grappa has been 
appointed Vice-Rector, Ser- 


vices, for a five-year term. 

The appointment caps an 
impressive 14-year career at 
Concordia for the popular and 
highly effective university manag- 
er, who graduated from the 
university in 1984. He has been 
employed in Concordia Universi- 
ty’s Physical Resources 
Department since 1988, and was 
appointed Executive Director of 
Physical Resources in 1997. 

His responsibilities included 
managing and developing the uni- 
versity’s extensive real estate and 
lease portfolios and overseeing an 
operating budget of $11 million. 
He was also responsible for labour 
relations with the physical 
resource unions and the negotia- 
tion of several collective 
agreements. 

In recent years, Di Grappa has 
defined and managed a successful 
downsizing plan while improving 
both services and the management 
strategy of the real estate portfolio. 
He was involved in the selection, 
negotiation and purchase of four 
properties, and lobbied success- 
fully for changes to the provincial 
government’s funding formula for 
rental properties. 

He was project administrator 
for three major construction pro- 
jects, namely the J.W. McConnell 
Building, the Oscar Peterson Con- 
cert Hall and the renovation and 
expansion of the Georges P. 
Vanier Library. 

Di Grappa’s appointment comes 
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at a critical time for Concordia, as 
the university embarks on a chal- 
lenging and extensive building 
program. In his new position, he 
will also oversee Student Services, 
the Office of the Registrar, Physi- 
cal Resources, Recreation and 
Athletics, Environmental Health 
and Safety, the University Book- 
store, Ancillary Services, IITS and 
Security. 

A 1984 graduate of Concordia’s 
School of Community and Public 
Affairs, Di Grappa went on to 
complete his Master’s of Public 
Policy and Administration at New 
York’s Columbia University. He 
was president of the Concordia 
University Alumni Association 
from 1996 to 1998. In January, 
he was given the Distinguished 
Service Award through 
Concordia’s Alumni Recognition 
Awards program. 

Di Grappa’s term will run from 
March 15, 2000, until May 31, 
2005. We welcome him to his 
new position, and wish him the 
greatest success. 





Appointments 


Kristen Robillard has been 
named to the post of Universi- 
ty Ombudsperson, effective 
immediately, for a two-year 
term, and renewable for an 
additional five-year term. 

She brings a wealth of pro- 
fessional experience to the 
position, having worked pri- 
marily in the health and social 
service sectors. In 1998, she was 
appointed Director of Profes- 
sional Services at the CLSC NDG 
and Montreal West, where she 
had worked since 1993. Prior to 
this, she was employed at the 
CLSC René Cassin and Jewish 
Family Services. Her experience 
dealing with complaints and 
client concerns, as well as her 
reputation for fairness and dis- 
cretion, will be a definite asset 
in her new position. 

A graduate of McGill Universi- 
ty (BA Hons Psychology), 
Robillard also has a Master's of 
Social Work (1988) and a Mas- 
ter’s of Law and Social Policy 
(1988) from Bryn Mawr College. 
She is no stranger to the univer- 
sity setting, having been a 
lecturer at McGill and a supervi- 
sor of graduate students at 
both McGill and Concordia. 

She succeeds Sally Spilhaus, 


Advisor on Rights and Respon- 
sibilities, who has been Acting 
Ombudsperson since the 
departure last summer of 
Suzanne Belson. We wish Kris- 
ten success in her new duties. 


Richard Young has been 
appointed Director, Mainte- 
nance Operations (Physical 
Resources), effective immedi- 
ately. He has been Acting 
Director since September 1998. 

Young has been with 
Concordia University since 1976, 
holding a number of positions 
in Physical Resources, including 
General Foreman (Loyola), 
Manager, Capital Projects, and 
Director, Construction Services. 
In his new position, he contin- 
ues to be responsible for the 
electrical, mechanical and archi- 
tectural trades on the Loyola 
and Sir George Williams cam- 
puses. 


Corrections 





in our last issue (Feb. 10), “Students march against cutbacks,” 
we should have said that the Canadian Federation of Students 
were asking for $3.7 billion in transfer payments to be 
restored to the provinces. Also, Senator Ann Cools (“Rosie 
Douglas elected prime minister of Dominica”) is a Liberal, not 
a Progressive-Conservative. The editor apologizes. 


Jeffrey Moore is in the running 
for Commonwealth fiction prize 


translation in Etudes francaises, 

s been nominated for a Com- 
monwealth Writers prize for his 
novel, Prisoner in a Red-Rose Chain. 

He will receive £1,000 (about 
$2,300) and a ticket to the awards 
ceremony in New Delhi in April. 
There, he will find out whether he 
has won the best first book award. 
He and Montreal-born novelist 
Shauna Singh Baldwin were named 
finalists from the Canada- 
Caribbean region, and are up 
against nominees from two other 
regions. 

Naturally, Moore is delighted. “It 
was a shock — a bit stressful, too,” 
he confessed last week when the 
news broke. Writing his first novel 
“swallowed up the ‘90s,” he said. 

“I got so tired of the whole 
process that [when it was finished] 
I thought I would try writing a film 
script. Frankly, it’s easier to write 
dialogue, and lots of people want 
to see films.” Now that he’s hitting 
the big-time, however, his Toronto 
agent is pushing for another novel 
with a bigger publisher, so he’s 
reconsidering. 

One reason writing Prisoner in a 
Red-Rose Chain was so difficult was 
that he had imposed a firm struc- 
ture on it, rather than letting it 
evolve. He describes it as “the story 
of an obsession.” A boy is blind- 
folded by his uncle and told to 
choose a page from a book. The 
page, torn from an encyclopedia, 
has seven entries beginning with 
“Sh,” and they will all be significant 
in his life. 


Joost Moore, who teaches 
a 
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The novel, published by Saska- 
toon-based Thistledown Press, was 
short-listed for a QSPELL award 
for English-language Quebec writ- 
ers last fall, but the 
Commonwealth Awards are much, 
much bigger, including almost 
every country but the United 
States. The big Commonwealth 
Award goes to a seasoned writer, 
and Moore is excited at the 
prospect of rubbing shoulders in 
New Delhi with nominees for best 


John Joseph Ryan 
1926 -— 2000 


His Concordia friends were saddened to hear of the death 
February 20 in Brossard of Dr. John Ryan at the age of 74. 
Dr. Ryan taught in the Department of Theological Studies from 


1978 until his retirement in 1992. 


Charles Draimin (Accountancy) said, “I first met John Ryan at 
CUFA Council in the late 1980s. John was a passionate man. He 
was a priest, and though he had long since given up parish duties 
for scholarship, he never stopped preaching. His passion was to 
defend those who suffered injustice and bureaucratic stupidity, 
and he marshalled his considerable literary powers to this end. 
After he retired, John did not stop working. Despite increasing 
health problems, he published his study of the early French 
theologian Gerson about two years ago. | will miss him.” 

Another good friend, Classics Professor Lionel J. Sanders, noted 
that Dr. Ryan had a great love of classical music, and was an 
accomplished pianist. His first book, The Nature and Function of 
the Church in William of Ockham, was published in 1979. 

Our sympathies are extended to Dr. Ryan’s companion, Yves 
Goudreau, and to his four siblings, all residents of the United 
States. The funeral was held at St. Monica’s Church on Feb. 23. 


Clarification 








In our story on financial contributions by Ericsson Canada Inc. 
(CTR, Feb. 10), the allocation of funding may have confused 
some readers. Of the $300,000 contributed by Ericsson 
Canada to the Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science, 
$40,000 will be used to support and develop the software 
engineering program. 


book Salman Rushdie and J.M. 
Coetzee. 

Moore was born in Montreal but 
raised in Toronto. He attended the 
University of Toronto and the Sor- 
bonne, and has taught translation 
part-time since the early 1980s at 
Concordia and the Université de 
Montréal. He also does translation 
himself, mainly of museum cata- 
logues, dance programs and other 
arts publications. 

- Barbara Black 
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Hellenic scholarships 





Above, Grigoria Mavrogeorgis, a third-year student in Concordia’s 
Department of Biochemistry, receives the $1,000 A. Diamantopoulos 
Scholarship from Professor Dimitris Argyropoulos of McGill University. 
The 10th annual scholarship awards ceremony was held by the Hellenic 
Scholarships Foundation on February 4. 

Mavrogeorgis was one of six students of Greek origin who received 
scholarships based on academic excellence. Two of them were 
Concordia alumni: Kiriakos Katakos, a PhD student in ancient Greek 
philosophy at Université Laval, and Helen Theodorakopoulos, an MA 
student in educational psychology at McGill. 

The event, hosted by the Concordia-UQAM Chair in Ethnic Studies in 
Concordia’s downtown Faculty Club, was attended by Professors Balbir 
Sahni (Director of Concordia’s Centre for International Academic Co- 
operation), Dennis Murphy (Vice-Dean, External Affairs, Arts and 
Science), and Efie Gavaki (Sociology and Anthropology). The academic 
committee who chose the recipients included two professors from 
Concordia, A. Anastasopoulos (Economics) and Nikos Metallinos 
(Communication Studies). 





Humberto Santos Graduate Awards 





Claude Béland, former president of the Mouvement Desjardins, holds a 
copy of the latest Rector’s Report at a presentation ceremony held 
February 11 to announce a $300,000 gift to the university. 

The donation will endow in perpetuity the Humberto Santos 
Graduate Awards in Commerce and Administration/Bourses Humberto 
Santos d’études supérieures en commerce et en administration. It will 
comprise three awards a year, to be made starting in 2002. 

There will be one doctoral fellowship of $12,000, one award for the 
Diploma in Institutional Administration of $1,500, and one award for 
the Diploma in Sports Administration of $1,500. 

The gift has been made in memory of Humberto Santos, a Concordia 
alumnus, Board of Governors member and leading Montreal executive 
who died in 1997. At the time of his death, he was president and CEO of 
the Société Financiére Desjardins Laurentienne. 

Santos was the original chair of the major gifts division of 
Concordia’s recent capital campaign. As Mr. Béland said, his example of 
community service and devotion to duty continues to be an inspiration 
at Desjardins. 





Arena named for Ed Meagher 

The Concordia University Arena has been renamed the Ed 
Meagher Arena after a much-loved Loyola High School teacher. 

The name change came about as the result of a donation from 
Loyola High School to the adjacent athletics complex of Concordia. 

A Loyola graduate, Edmund Meagher was a teacher, administra- 
tor and coach at the high school over 45 years, from 1946 until his 
death in 1995 at the age of 69. He was director of athletics for Loy- 
ola College during the 1950s and early 60s. 

The naming of the arena took place on January 28 during the Ed 
Meagher Winter Sports Tournament held by Loyola High School. 


Ambassadors hope for new 
Hellenic studies centre 


| be an effort to expedite plans for 
an inter-university centre for 
Hellenic studies, a delegation from 
Greece paid Concordia a visit on 
one of the more blustery days of 
the year so far, during the peak of 
a storm on Monday, February 14. 

“On a day like today, I’m sure 
we'd all prefer to meet in Greece,” 
quipped Arts and Science Dean 
Martin Singer during the courtesy 
visit by Efstathios Lozos, ambas- 
sador of Greece, responsible for 
North America, Ioannis Tho- 
moglou, ambassador of Greece in 
Ottawa, loannis Papadopoulos, 
consul-general of Greece in Mon- 
treal, and David Hatton, 
ambassador of Canada in Greece. 

The plan proposes that the 
Montreal inter-university centre 
involve the collaboration of three 
universities: the chair will reside 
at McGill, the curricular infra- 
structure will come from the 
Université de Montréal, and the 
students will come from 
Concordia. The university already 
has a Greek studies cluster in Arts 
and Science, not to mention the 
highest percentage of students of 
Greek origin of any university in 
Quebec. It will probably be anoth- 
er year before the centre and chair 
are established. 

The government of Greece has 
decided to help fund four chairs 
in Canada, Thomoglou explained. 
The first was at Simon Fraser Uni- 
versity, and Montreal was a 
natural choice for another loca- 
tion. “However, we can’t help all 
the universities in Montreal, so 
this seems to be the best way to 
proceed,” he said. York University 
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AT LEFT, IOANNIS THOMOGLOU, GREEK AMBASSADOR TO CANADA, AND AT 
RIGHT, EFSTATHIOS LOZOS, AMBASSADOR OF GREECE, RESPONSIBLE FOR NORTH 
AMERICA. 


in Toronto will also have a fully 
funded chair. 

“If we can resuscitate Homer 
with you, we would be grateful,” 
said Ambassador Lozos, referring 
to Who Killed Homer: The Demise of 
Classical Education and the Recovery 
of Greek Wisdom (Free Press, 
1998). Authors Victor Hanson 
and John Heath argued that Greek 
studies are crucial to a well- 
rounded education and analyzed 
why they are vanishing from our 
educational systems today. 

Rector Frederick Lowy said at 
the meeting, “It is common for us 
to be collaborating with other 
Montreal universities. We wel- 
come this initiative because it is 
unthinkable that someone could 
have a good undergraduate educa- 
tion without some exposure to 
Greek studies.” 

Ambassador Hatton added, 
“The human bridge between 


Canada and Greece in the future 
will not be built on immigration, 
but education.” 

Besides Drs. Lowy and Singer, 
Concordia representatives includ- 
ed John Economides, Governor 
Emeritus, Marcel Danis, Vice-Rec- 
tor Institutional Relations and 
Secretary-General, Dennis Mur- 
phy, Arts and Science Vice-Dean 
of External Affairs, Georgios Vatis- 
tas, Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering, and Efie Gavaki, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology and 
Anthropology. The meeting was 
organized by Balbir Sahni, Direc- 
tor of the Centre for International 
Academic Co-operation, and 
Héléne Cossette, Protocol and 
Special Events. 

The Greek delegation also was 
to meet with several Montreal-area 
companies, such as Bombardier 
and ABB, and with officials at 
McGill. - Eugenia Xenos 





Pinsky was a treasured teacher 


Gazette art critic Henry Lehmann 
wrote the following tribute to the late 
Alfred Pinsky for last Saturday’s 
Gazette, and has consented to its 
republication here. 


learned recently of the death 

earlier this month of Alfred 
(Alfie) Pinsky, Professor of Fine 
Arts and of Art Education at 
Concordia University. He was the 
best teacher I ever had. 

Back in 1970, when I was doing 
my Master’s in Art Education, 
Alfie taught a graduate studio 
course in which we were required 
to present and defend our cre- 
ations. Then he would sum up 
and give what was sometimes a 
devastating critique. Yet his witty, 
spirited and erudite commentary 
was treasured. 

Here was a teacher who cared 
enough to engage your art, select 
good from bad, and explain him- 
self, always in a manner devoid of 


art-speak. 

I came away feeling I had been 
honoured by this man’s keen intel- 
ligence and by his sheer caring. 
And I came to believe that good art 
criticism involved not just men- 
tioning works of art but evaluating 
them, then figuring out how to 
explain a clearly as possible. 

Alfie was quite able to join stu- 
dents for a drink and a lively 
discussion outside of class, yet he 
never attempted to be anything 
other than himself. Unaffected 
and un-artsy, Alfie — usually in a 
dark suit or tweed jacket — had 
a hale, un-patronizing manner. 
And it was clear that he was on 
the side of young people, that he 
even took impish delight in the 
youthful vanity and rebellious- 
ness he sometimes encountered 
in his students. 

His credentials were equally 
straightforward and unpreten- 
tious. This man, who had almost 


single-handedly established the 
fine-arts department at Concordia 
— he joined the university, then 
known as Sir George Williams, in 
1961 — held no degrees, and 
apparently did not even have a 
high-school-leaving certificate. 

However, this lack was not 
something I held against him. 
Quite the contrary, | found it 
absolutely admirable, all the 
more so today, in a time of 
careerism and posturing in the 
visual-arts field. 

What could be elegant than to 
have knowledge, wit and a love or 
art, and yet to have a name that 
could stand on its own, no funny 
letters before or after? One of the 
founders of an art department that 
would produce some of the best 
artists in Canada, Alfie lived on 
his own terms. I am grieved by his 
death, but delight in his living 
memory. 

- Henry Lehmann 
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Proposed space plan for Concordia University 


: | es work has been done over the past nine months in determining the realistic physical space needs of the university. This plan is based on the academic plans . 


A approved by University Senate, principles established by the University Long-Term Space Development Steering Committee, extensive site visits, and departmental — 


: needs analyses, as well as projected enrolment, faculty and staff levels. The Rector’s Cabinet and the Real Estate Planning Committee of the Board have reviewed the overall 


Sir George Williams 
Campus 


he Sir George Williams 

Campus will be consoli- 
dated into a well-defined area 
bordered generally by Sher- 
brooke St. on the north, Guy 
St. on the west, Ste. Catherine 
on the south and Bishop St. on 
the east. 


¢ Through the use of signage 
and creative urban planning 
design, an urban centre cam- 
pus will be created with a 
distinct identity that will 
ensure that the area within our 
boundaries will be immediately 


Priorities 


e The development of 
the west side of the Loy- 
ola Campus — _ the 
integrated science com- 
plex, renovation of the 
Hall Building space being 
vacated by the sciences, 
renovation of the Drum- 
mond Science Building, 
acquisition of the Jesuit 
Residence and construc- 
tion of the new parking 
facilities. 


¢ The first phase of the 
Engineering and Comput- 
er Science/Visual Arts 
integrated complex, 
incorporating the Engi- 
neering/Computer Science 
facilities, approximately 
11,000 m2 of Visual Arts 
space, and renovations to 
the Hall and McConnell 
Buildings. 


e The first phase of the 
Commerce and Adminis- 
tration complex on the 
Guy/de Maisonneuve site. 
This includes construction 
downtown of recreation 
and fitness facilities, new 
classrooms, and renova- 
tion of part of the GM 
Bulding, = sss 


«The first phase of the 
_ new Athletics Complex at 






plan and have approved it in principle for submission to the Board of Governors. 


recognizable as “Concordia 
University grounds.” Negotia- 
tions will be undertaken with 
the Ville de Montréal to estab- 
lish major and minor gateways 
to the campus, to effectively 
narrow de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
from Bishop to Guy and Mack- 
ay St. beside the Hall Bldg.; 
and, over the long-term, to 
incorporate Place Bethune into 
the campus. 


* The site directly south of the 
GM Bldg., the York Cinema 
site and the property on Guy 
between de Maisonneuve and 
Ste. Catherine will be devel- 
oped for new Concordia 
facilities. The new develop- 


ment will be distinctive and 
will be a landmark within the 
Montreal region. A national 
architectural competition has 
been undertaken to ensure that 
this goal is achieved. 


¢ In order for the university's 
space requirements to be real- 
ized, the university must build 
to the maximum site potential 
for the “south of the GM 
Bldg./York Cinema site” and 
the “Guy/de Maisonneuve” 
sites. The university will 
request that the City modify 
the zoning by-laws accordingly. 


¢ The “south of the GM 
Bldg./York Cinema site” will 


accommodate the visual arts 
and facilities for the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer 
Science. For Engineering and 
Computer Science, the new 
integrated complex will house 
faculty, the great majority of its 
research activities and its grad- 
uate students. The visual arts 
will be consolidated, over time, 
in the new complex in space 
specifically designed for the 
requirements of the various 
visual arts programs. 


* The “south of the GM 
Bldg./York Cinema” complex 
will also contain retail space 
and parking facilities. 
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* The “Guy/de Maisonneuve” 
property will be the new home 
for the Faculty of Commerce 
and Administration. The 
building will also contain 
advanced classroom facilities 
and a Sir George Williams 
Campus recreation and fitness 
centre. 


¢ The Hall, McConnell, 
Faubourg and Guy Metro 
Buildings will be retained. 


¢ The Hall Building will be 
restored as a primarily academic 
facility and will house the social 
sciences, undergraduate teach- 
ing facilities for the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer Sci- 
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ence and major upgraded class- 
room facilities. 


* The McConnell Building will 
contain expanded library facili- 
ties, the humanities and the 
Department of Instructional 
and Information Technology 
Services (IITS). 


¢ The Faubourg Tower will 
contain the Mel Hoppenheim 
School of Cinema, as well as 
the Centre for Continuing Edu- 
cation. 


The Guy Metro Building will 
be integrated into the new 
Engineering and Computer 
Science/Visual Arts Complex 
and will contain student ser- 
vices, student association 
activities and the university's 
administrative offices. 


* In addition to the student 
facilities housed in the Guy 
Metro Building, student areas 
will be created throughout the 
campus in such a way as to 
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facilitate student and 
student/faculty interaction and 
to accommodate specific activi- 
ties that are Faculty or 
departmentally linked. 


¢ The two complexes will be 
linked by underground tunnel. 


* Concordia University will 
move out of the annexes and 
rented facilities so that at least 
95 per cent of its space will be 
in owned facilities. 


Loyola Campus 


ll activities at Loyola will 
be consolidated on the 
main campus grounds. 


* The east side of the campus 
will become the home for the 
performing arts. The long-term 
plan calls for the construction 
of a new performing arts centre 
on the site that currently con- 
tains the east-campus parking 
lot and the Physical Resources 


Building (the old Loyola 
arena). The new facility will be 
connected to the current Stu- 
dent Centre, which will be 
renovated for the performing 
arts, and the Oscar Peterson 
Concert Hall. 


¢ The Vanier Library will 
remain generally unchanged 
except for the reconfiguration 
of some of the non-library 
space in the building. 


* Student activities, teaching 
facilities, certain Arts and Sci- 
ence areas and administration 
will occupy the Administration, 
Central and Refectory Buildings. 
The Refectory Building will 
become the new Student Cen- 
tre. 


* Psychology will continue to 
occupy their current facilities 
in the PY Building. 


* A new science complex will 
be constructed on the west side 
of the campus, consisting of 


two new buildings and inte- 
grating the Bryan Building. 
These will be the home of 
major new research facilities 
and graduate student space. 
The Bryan Building will be ren- 
ovated for faculty offices and 
teaching facilities. Biology, 
Chemistry, Exercise Science, 
Physics, major elements of Psy- 
chology (eg. CSBN, cognitive 
studies) and various research 
centres will be housed in the 
new complex, as will animal 
care facilities and the Science 
Technical Centre. 


¢ The Drummond Science 
Building will be renovated to 
become the new home for 
Communication Studies and 
Journalism. 


* Proposed locations for the 
Loyola International College 
include the renovated 
Hingston complex and the 
Vanier Library expansion. 


* Residence space will be 


Concordia University ¢ Master Plan 
Proposed Loyola Campus 








increased on the Loyola Cam- 
pus either through the 
construction of new facilities 
and/or the renovation of exist- 
ing buildings. The acquisition 
of the Jesuit Residence will be 
actively pursued. 


* In addition to the student 
facilities housed in the Refecto- 
ry Building, student areas will 
be created throughout the cam- 
pus, and a student services 
centre added. 


* The buildings on the Loyola 
north campus will be con- 
nected by above-ground 
walkways. New parking facil- 
ities will be built on the 
northwest side of the campus. 


¢ A major renovation and 
enhancement of the Athletics 
Complex incorporating new 
fitness and recreation facilities, 
gymnasiums, physiotherapy 
facilities and a swimming pool 
will be undertaken. 


Architectural competition 

The architectural design 
competition has completed 
its first phase — an open 
invitation to firms to 
express interest — and is 
ready for the second phase, 
the competition for build- 
ing on the Loyola Campus. 

Forty-seven firms ex- 
pressed interest in the 
projects on one or both 
campuses. These were care- 
fully analyzed by the design 
competition committee, 
and a dozen finalists were 
chosen, seven for Loyola 
and five for downtown. 

Committee Chair Lydia 
Sharman (Design Art) said 
that a competition brief 
was expected to be final- 
ized soon for Loyola. (That 
project will come first, 
because the site and criteria 
are generally less complex 
than those for the down- 
town site.) 
When the submissions 
come in, a jury composed of 
Concordia representatives 
and architects will choose ~ 
the winning plans. The 
Concordia community will 
have a chance to see the 
finalists’ submissions at a 


vernissage. | 
_ The members of the com- _ 
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These showsgirls sparkle with nostalgia and pride 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


he Simone de Beauvoir Insti- 

tute has rarely had guests 
who took such obvious relish in 
getting men excited. The packed 
lounge of the women’s studies 
centre rang with appreciative 
laughter and applause on Febru- 
ary 11 as three women appeared 
on film and in person to talk 
about their youth in Montreal’s 
glamorous nightclubs of the 
1930s, ‘40s and ‘50s. 

The film was Showgirls, a 
National Film Board documentary 
made by Meilan Lam in 1997. She 
got the idea from Concordia 
Archivist Nancy Marrelli, who had 
persuaded former dancer Tina 
Brereton to deposit her memora- 
bilia with Concordia’s substantial 
jazz collection. 

Lam interviewed Brereton, her 
friend Bernice Jordan Whims and 
another entertainer, Olga Spencer 
Foderingham, for what turned into 
a richly historical and entertaining 
film. It combines their reminis- 
cences with lots of film footage — 
high-kicking hoofers, slinky show- 
girls, neon-lit Montreal streets and 
enthusiastic ads (“a star-studded 
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School saw some dinner-table diplomacy 
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The “CS” on the glass inner door seen on page 1 stands for 
Chez Stein. Now the home of Concordia’s School of Commu- 
nity and Public Affairs, this building at 2149 Mackay St. was 
once a popular Montreal restaurant. 

Perry Calce, assistant to the principal of the SCPA, was 
reading, as he often does, a book about Quebec political his- 
tory. It mentioned that three leading politicians of the past 
generation, Pierre Elliott Trudeau, Jean Marchand and Gérard 
Pelletier — known as the Trois Colombes — were once invit- 
ed to an important meeting at Chez Stein by a fourth star 
politician, René Lévesque. 

From the context, Calce realized that Chez Stein must have 
been on Mackay St., and the penny dropped — so that’s what 
those letters on the front door mean. 

Calce finds it appropriate that the SCPA, which prepares 
bright young people for careers in government, business and 
the social services, should be housed in a building with some 
real-iife political history. 








OLGA SPENCER FODERINGHAM, TINA BRERETON AND BERNICE JORDAN 
WHIMS, THREE DANCERS FROM MONTREAL’S GOLDEN YEARS OF 
NIGHTCLUBBING, VISITED CONCORDIA ARCHIVES’ EXTENSIVE JAZZ COLLECTION. 
NOTE THE POSTER FOR THE NFB FILM SHOWGIRLS IN THE BACKGROUND, AND 
TWO YOUNG COMPANIONS PEEKING OVER THEIR SHOULDERS. 


sepia revue” and “creole beauties” 
are typical phrases). 

For about 50 years, from rough- 
ly 1910 to 1960, Montreal was a 
glittering capital of drinking, gam- 
bling and good jazz. The small 
black community, restricted in so 
many other ways, benefited from 
the entertainment boom. The chil- 
dren of Canada’s railway porters, 
living modestly in St. Henri, could 
pick up the latest dance moves 
from visiting American entertainers 
and get hired in the black “down- 
town” clubs (below the railway 
tracks — the all-white clubs were 
“uptown” along Ste. Catherine St.). 

Tina and Bernice started danc- 
ing in the clubs as schoolgirls to 
help the family finances, but they 
freely admit that they loved the 
glamour and independence, too. 
Now in their late 70s, they 
laughed as they recalled the 
excitement of strutting down the 
ramp of a big nightclub, “patting 
an old man on his bald head” and 
dodging attempts to grab feathers, 
sequins or a well-tumed ankle. 

They worked hard at their craft, 
sometimes seven days a week, and 
took pride in their ability. When 
the nightclub scene began its 


decline in the 1950s, they toured 
rural Canada, putting up with 
sometimes insulting treatment 
from the locals. Tina, however, 
was delighted to discover a sub- 
stantial black community in Nova 
Scotia. Both women left dancing 
for more conventional jobs and 
raised happy families, but they 
kept their hand in, Tina with the 
amateur troupe, the Arcadians, 
and Bernice by singing in church- 
es around town. 

Olga Spencer Foderingham’s 
background and experience were 
somewhat different. The daughter 
of a successful Montreal restaura- 
teur, she was given a musical 
education and studied dancing in 
New York for a year before joining 
the Montreal clubs. Towards the 
end of the war, she and her sister 
were invited to join a big U.S. 
troupe that toured the Philippines 
and Japan entertaining the troops. 

She returned to Montreal to 
mount her own “Rainbow Revue” 
at Rockhead’s Paradise, and then 
settled in to teach several genera- 
tions of children as a respected tap 
and ballet teacher. At 90, she 
retains the statuesque carriage of a 
dancer. 





Mayor Bourque makes his case 
for one island, one City 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


igns have sprung up in West- 

mount: “One Island One City: 
No.” The mega-city debate and 
the Bourque administration’s 
mega-city ambitions stirred a 
sharp debate on a School of Com- 
munity and Public Affairs panel 
on February 9. 

Mayor Pierre Bourque was a 
last-minute addition to the panel, 
coming in person to defend his 
vision of a fusion of the cities on 
the Island of Montreal. 

“[m proposing that we make 
one city out of Montreal,” he said. 
“We have revitalized the down- 
town area, the heart of the city. I 
think now we're ready to live 
together, in a city with a strong 
heart.” 

Bourque contends that the 
mega-city is the only way to com- 
bat urban sprawl. “Urban sprawl 
leads to the doughnut effect - the 
outside gets fat while the centre 
becomes wider and emptier. 
Eighty per cent of our revenue 
comes from taxes, but the more 
we tax, the more people and busi- 
nesses leave, and our tax base 
erodes.” 

Bourque made it clear that his 
administration has its eye particu- 
larly on prosperous Westmount. 
“Westmount’s average income is 
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$104,000, while Montreal’s aver- 
age is $34,000. Why not share?” 

Bourque argued that a merger 
would foster a greater sense of 
shared community among all 
Montreal Island residents. “This 
would reinforce Montreal. The 
problem today is that each munic- 
ipality tends to focus on the 
problems in their own backyard, 
which makes it easy to forget 
shared concerns.” 

Jacques Chagnon, MNA for 
Westmount-St-Louis, led the 
charge against the Bourque plan. 
He said that Bourque was not 
elected with a mandate to merge 
the island of Montreal. 

“The Bourque administration 
has an obligation to hold public 
consultations before any mergers 
go ahead,” Chagnon said. Not 
everyone chooses their country, 
but everyone chooses their city. 
No one wants to be told where 
they're going to be living.” 

Chagnon wondered out loud 
why some off-island municipali- 
ties are not being considered as 
part of the mega-city. “If West- 
mount is so rich, why not get rich 
people off island involved in this, 
too?” 

Chagnon said that there are 
more down-to-earth, less 
grandiose ways of helping get 
Montreal back on track. “If they 


really want to strengthen Montre- 
al, why not invest in its 
institutions? What is our real 
wealth? | believe it is our hospi- 
tals, our schools, especially our 
four universities.” 

Westmount Mayor Peter Trent 
argued for the sovereign rights of 
municipalities. “I am a municipal 
sovereigntist; | am against the 
implied political monopoly. Why, 
just because you live on the Island 
of Montreal, should you have Mr. 
Bourque as your mayor?” 

Trent feels that the case has not 
yet been made for mega-cities, 
and argued that it is up to 
Bourque to convince the prospec- 
tive partners. 

“The only place where an amal- 
gamation of this sort is happening 
is in Ontario. Shouldn't we at least 
wait to see what happens there, so 
we can benefit from Toronto’s 


experience? 
“Why should we commit 
‘urbanicide’ — sacrifice these 


cities and their histories? I think 
the burden of proof is on Bourque 
to show that there is a good rea- 
son.” 

This panel, and a number of 
others being held this semester, 
are organized by second-year stu- 
dents in the School of Community 
and Public Affairs as part of their 
coursework. 
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Recommendations on employment 
equity remain unfulfilled 


BY ALISON RAMSEY 


en two reports on 
employment and pay equi- 
ty were tabled at Concordia in 
1993, they detailed some salary 
differences that could not be justi- 
fied by age or experience. They 
also gave a comprehensive action 
plan to correct a historic imbal- 
ance based on gender. 

Affirmative action was pre- 
scribed for faculty, because 
numbers were lacking. A system 
of training, recruitment and 
career development was deemed 
necessary for staff, because 
numbers were high but most 
women had low-paying secretar- 
ial jobs. 

Recommendations ranged from 
“surveying all groups of women 
every three years to monitor atti- 
tudes and services,” to regular 
evaluations of child-care needs, to 


“establishing apprentice programs 
especially for women” in male- 
dominated fields. 

These recommendations and 
dozens more were written in a cli- 
mate of encouragement and 
restitution. Aided by provincial 
and federal support as well as 
internal commitment, improving 
the status of women seemed an 
achievable goal. 

It hasn't happened. Some peo- 
ple are speculating why. Are there 
too few qualified women? Other 
universities seem to find suitable 
candidates. Concordia has 30 per 
cent women full-time faculty; 
Montreal as a whole has 36.6 per 
cent women faculty. 

Is Concordia, as some state, in 
survival mode, doing what it 
needs to thrive without wasting 
precious resources on equity 
issues? Part-time faculty union 
president Maria Peluso says 


employment equity needs 
resources and money: money to 
advertise, recruit and train. Direc- 
tor of Office Equity Programs 
Nicole Saltiel says non-material 
resources such as “energy, willing- 
ness and commitment” can make 
an important difference. 

If a qualified woman candidate 
presents herself along with male 
candidates of the same calibre, 
hiring the woman may come 
down to willingness and commit- 
ment to equity. 

Peluso points to exterior barri- 
ers. Engineering, for example, has 
problems finding anyone — 
female or male — because its 
salaries can’t compete with the 
private sector. Where there is a 
glut of candidates, she adds, com- 
petition becomes a problem. 

Males tend to have better-look- 
ing résumés because they are 
more mobile. Male-dominated 


maths-based disciplines tend to 
scoop up scholarships, thanks to 
corporate support and the ease of 
measuring success in the sci- 
ences. 

Female students, who tend 
towards other disciplines, have 
more difficulty attaining top 
marks for scholarship qualifica- 
tion. Or, as Peluso puts it, “even if 
you're the best Japanese silk- 
screener, chances are you don’t 
have an A-plus. Even Aristotle 
didn’t give himself an A-plus.” 

Attitude is, perhaps, the most 
significant barrier — a barrier that 
could become a boon. 

“In times of financial restriction 
and budgetary constraint, an orga- 
nization is confronted by its true 
values,” Saltiel said. “The universi- 
ty’s mission statement holds 
equity as a value, and these chal- 
lenging financial times are a test of 
that commitment.” 


Is gender equity stalled at Concordia? 


BY ALISON RAMSEY 


Ss" of the people interested 
in advancing the number of 
women at Concordia are discour- 
aged and disillusioned by the lack 
of progress. 

The current hiring spurt “pre- 
sented a tremendous opportunity” 
to boost the number of women 
faculty, says Nicole Saltiel, Direc- 
tor of the university’s Office for 
Equity Programs, but this poten- 
tial is not being realized, for a 
variety of reasons. 

Women accounted for 17 per 
cent of full-time faculty in 1981. 
By 1996, women comprised 29 
per cent. Three years later, the 
picture is virtually unchanged, at 
30 per cent. Of 20 new tenure and 
tenure-track hires in Arts and Sci- 
ence this academic year, six are 
women. Of the 19 hires last year, 
six were women. 

“The pattern of hiring is pro- 
equal-opportunity, not pro- 
equity,” Saltiel explained. 
“Employment equity describes 
programs to address discrimina- 


tion in the‘werkforce. It means 
more than treating everybody the 
same way, and requires the 
accommodation of differences. 

“Equal-opportunity means you 
attempt to level the playing field. 
You give everyone the same 
opportunity to compete. Subtle 
things that are nevertheless well 
documented, such as the tendency 
to hire people in your own image 
and from the same culture, are not 
addressed.” 

The result is that tremendous 
gains made in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s are being eroded. 

“There is a natural, corporate 
resistance at the university that 
mitigates against employment 
equity,” said Maria Peluso, presi- 
dent of CUPFA, the Part-time 
Faculty Association. “In this cli- 
mate of economic constraint, I see 
things going totally downhill.” 

Morton Stelcner, president of 
the Faculty Association, said he is 
“not aware” of favouring pro- 
equal-opportunity over 
pro-equity. “We ended up hiring 
two women in Economics, and 


not because they were just better 
than the men.” The number of 
women teaching economics, 
including the new hires, is two. 

Peluso said that maintaining 
progress is “a numbers game, and 
we don’t have the numbers. I’m 
not very optimistic at all.” 

Since most senior administra- 
tors’ appointments have recently 
been renewed, and Concordia is 
favouring internal hirings, “there’s 
not likely to be any change soon 
in the ranks of the senior adminis- 
tration,” Saltiel said. 

In the 1980s, Concordia had an 
Office for the Status of Women, a 
separate Employment Equity 
Office, a Sexual Harassment 
Office, an Academic Women’s 
Caucus, a female dean, female 
Secretary-General and female 
Vice-Rector, Academic. It has 
none of these now. 

“Some women faculty tried very 
hard to revive the Academic 
Women’s caucus, where they 
could discuss common issues, but 
that didn’t go anywhere,” Saltiel 
said. The issues that are brought 


Oral history being compiled on women academics 


_ The experiences and reflec- 
_ tions of the “first generation” of 
female professors at Concordia is 
being documented, thanks 
‘mainly to a grant from Shell Oil. 
The researchers are them- 
selves members of the first 
generation: Professors Mari- 
anne Ainley, who taught 
women's studies here and is 
now at the University of North- 
ern British Columbia; Susan 
Hoecker-Drysdale (Sociology), 
Rosemarie Schade (History) and 





Katherine Waters (English). 
Archivist Nancy Marrelli has 
recently joined the group. 


A number of interviews have — 


been taped with women acade- 
mics here and at Loyola College 
and Sir George Williams Universi- 
ty. They touch on such subjects as 
influences in pursing advanced 
higher education and in choos- 
ing a particular discipline; 
perceptions by predominantly 
male colleagues and administra- 
tors, including instances or 
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absences of discrimination; and 
the challenges of combining an 
academic career and family 
responsibilities in an era that pre- 
ceded paid maternity leave. 

The tapes will be indexed and 
copies will be available in the 
Library and Archives. More 
information will be posted on 
the project's Web site as the 
work proceeds. The researchers 
hope that it will be open-ended, 
with plenty of new material 
added in the future. - BB 
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to her attention are individual 
problems, and there is no way to 
detect trends without a forum for 
exchange. 

Why strive for a 50-50 male- 
female split? “It makes for a 
culture of women feeling comfort- 
able,” Peluso said. “They become 
less isolated, and then you really 
see changes.” 

The Joint Employment Equity 
Committee reviews all recommen- 
dations prior to hiring with an eye 
to ensure fairness in the search, 
and to stay.on track with increas- 
ing the number of women at 
Concordia. 

Professor Michael Oppenheim, 
who chairs the committee, said he 
is “surprised and disappointed at 
the numbers. | thought it would 
have been 40 per cent or higher” 
these past two years. 

He added that the committee 
has been rigorous in its reviews, 
and that he believes men are not 
being favoured. “I’m happy with 
the way the process [of hiring] is 
working, but 30 per cent is not 
satisfactory.” 

Saltiel said, “Ample documenta- 
tion argues that when you have 
role models of the same gender, 
they are able to mentor students 
in a more efficient and appropri- 
ate way,” noting that half of 
Concordia students are women. 
“The corporate world, for exam- 
ple, has to understand that there 
are compelling business reasons to 
have a diverse workforce in the 
service of their clientele. 

“I think we have to make a con- 
certed effort to provide mentors 
and role models, not only at the 
university level, but at every stage, 
including elementary school and 
high school. Access to all opportu- 








‘women who | remain. - 
_ The proportion of new 
hires is more mixed. In 
--1989- 90, 37 per cent of the 
new hires across the uni- 
versity were women. This 
rose to more than 60 per 
cent in the early 1990s, but 
has dropped off to only 
13.3 per cent in 1997-98 
and 33.3 per cent last year. 
However, there weren't 
nearly as many new hires 
to count. They dipped 
from 46 in 1989-90 to half 
that number in the early 
1990s before starting to 
climb back up in the past 
_ two years. 
Hiring of women faculty : 
in Arts and Science has var- _ 






he Faculty of stot 
and ences Science 





‘(92.6/7 4 per cent as of last 

year), as does Commerce 
and Administration (79.3/ 
20.7). Fine Arts cadre of 

probationary and tenured 

faculty in 1998-99 were 
48.8 per cent male, 51.2 
“per cent female. 

- BB 


nities and disciplines in education 
will improve students’ opportuni- 
ties in employment.” 

Saltiel said she hopes that the 
newly constituted Rector’s Advi- 
sory Board on Employment 
Equity will make progress 
towards goals expressed in the 
university's Employment Equity 
Plan of 1996. 

The plan includes measures to 
increase representation of four 
groups in the workforce: women, 
visible minorities, First Nations, 
and people with disabilities. Mem- 
bership on the Board comprises 
several senior administrators and 
representatives of the bargaining 
units. 
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Student associations 


Safety in numbers: Concordia Student Safety Patrol 


BY ANNA BRATULIC 


O: cold wintry nights, the Loy- 
ola Campus can seem rather 


vacant and isolated, perhaps a little 
too quiet for some. There may be 
the occasional car driving down 
Sherbrooke St., a couple of people 
making their way across campus, 
or the reassuring appearance of the 


last shuttle bus waiting to take stu- 
dents back downtown. 

It may be comforting to know 
that volunteers at the Concordia 
Student Safety Patrol (CSSP) — 
considered the “eyes and ears” of 
the Security Department — do the 
rounds of both campuses every 
weekday evening from six to mid- 
night. Equipped with a flashlight 








and a walkie-talkie, they always 
walk in pairs and wear bright red 
jackets with the words “C SS 
Patrol” written in big white letters 
on the back. 

“Our sole focus is to be visible 
to students, and through our visi- 
bility promote a sense of campus 
security,” said Pavlina Soussoudis, 
one of the co-ordinators of the 
CSSP, who has been involved with 
the group for four years. “Our role 
is not to pull someone out of a 
drunken brawl at Reggie’s. The 
point is to act defensively, not 
offensively. Patrollers are not there 
to kick the shit out of people.” 

The non-interventionist policy of 
the CSSP is stressed during the 
compulsory training sessions 
prospective patrollers must take. 
Training includes an interview, 
some self-defense instruction and 
an orientation session during 
which, Soussoudis hopes, aggres- 
sive “Rambo types” are weeded out. 

They would be disappointed 
anyway, because Concordia is rel- 
atively quiet, with the bulk of 
security issues dealing with 
opportunity thefts. During one of 


her patrols, Soussoudis remem- 
bers passing by an unlocked office 
in the Henry F. Hall Building in 
which a professor’s desk was 
topped with a stack of written 
exams. She immediately reported 
it to Security. 

According to statistics provided 
by the Security Department, in 
1999, there were 272 reported 
cases of theft (of both university 
and personal property) and 12 
reported cases of assault. 

“For an urban university, we're 
pretty safe,” said Darren Dumoulin, 
Interim Operations Officer in the 
Security Department at the Sir 
George Williams Campus. 

“If you compare us to UQAM, 
for example, where there are a lot 
of skinheads in the area, we don’t 
have people shooting up on the 
stairs. We [at the SGW campus] 
have problems more on nights 
and weekends, with people com- 
ing out of the bars drunk.” 

Since February 1994, when the 
CSSP began in response to con- 
cerns raised by students about 
safety at the Loyola Campus, stu- 
dents have been able to call the 





Counselling and Development 
helps students with difficulties 


BY AN DIEU PHAM 


Si“ prevention experts say 
that eight out of 10 suicide 
cases are men. That’s why the 10th 
annual Suicide Prevention Week in 
Quebec focused on men aged 20 to 
40 for the second year in a row. The 
week, which ran in mid-February 
this year, is organized by the Associ- 
ation Québécoise de Suicidologie. 

“Men, in general, are more 
action-oriented and less willing to 
seek help than women are,” said 
Mary Scott, a psychological coun- 
sellor at Concordia’s Counselling 
and Development. This could 
explain why they are more likely to 
go through with a suicide attempt. 
Most male students “would be will- 
ing to come in and have someone 
help them write their CV, but not 
to discuss some deeper or more 
personal problem.” 

Scott said that while there are no 
specific suicide statistics on 
Concordia students, she is always 
on the lookout for signs of suicidal 
intentions when students come to 
see her. She begins by asking them 
how they are sleeping and eating, 
what their concentration is like, 
and depending on those responses, 
if they've ever considered hurting 
themselves. 

Students usually seek coun- 
selling for personal relationship 
problems, anxiety, depression, 


Staff works 


traumas, eating disorders, sexual 
orientation issues and self-esteem 
problems, but the serious cases 
where there is a threat to others or 
to oneself are rare. “There is maybe 
one case a month — less than one 
per cent of students who come in 
— where a student expresses a sui- 
cidal intention,” Scott said. 

Holidays and end-of-semester 
periods are the most stressful times 
for students. Scott said that feelings 
of helplessness and hopelessness 
can push someone to commit a 
self-destructive act. “It’s not that 
they want to die; it’s that they feel 
they can’t go on living with their 
problems.” 

She added that family members 
and friends can look for the follow- 
ing warning signs: depression, 
isolation, loss of appetite or 
overeating, loss of sleep, and loss 
of zest. She pointed out that while 
it’s important to refer someone 
with these signs to a counsellor, 
nurse, physician, cleric or psychol- 
ogist, it’s also crucial, as a friend or 
a family member, “to show the per- 
son that you care.” 


Counselling and Development 
has counsellors and psychologists 
on staff and encourages students to 
drop by and sort out their prob- 
lems, Scott said. Students don’t 
have to pay for the sessions — a 
part of their student fees serves to 
maintain these support services. 

Besides providing support for 
personal problems, Counselling 
and Development offers a variety 
of other services, including stu- 
dent learning services, career and 
placement, vocational exploration, 
and educational counselling. A 
number of workshops are also 
held for students who wish to 
improve specific aspects of their 
personal or academic lives. Every 
year, more than 8,000 students 
drop by the offices for either quick 
advice or longer appointments. 
Scott said there is a student suc- 
cess centre to help reduce the 
disorientation that most first-year 
students experience. 

Counselling and Development is 
located at H-440 at the Sir George 
Williams Campus, and WC-101 
(2490 West Broadway) at Loyola. 
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group’s dispatch line to request to 
be escorted home. 

“There was a girl who was fol- 
lowed when she was going home,” 
said Liliane Gondo, a co-ordinator 
who will begin training with the 
RCMP in March. “After that, she 
called here and we would walk her 
to her place. Often when patrollers 
are out there introducing them- 
selves, that’s when people will say, 
‘OK, we'll walk with you.’ We've 
walked guys, too.” 

Even though almost an equal 
number of men and women vol- 
unteer (about 45 altogether), 
Soussoudis has no problem with 
two women patrolling together. 
“We want to dispel the notion of 
‘big brother’ taking care of ‘little 
sister.’ It’s about security in num- 
bers, and not so much about men 
protecting women. | want to chal- 
lenge the stereotype that having 
two women [patrolling] isn’t safe, 
but having two men is.” 

Anyone wishing to use the services 
of the CSSP can call their dispatch line 
at 848-7533. Prospective volunteers 
can call 848-8700 (Loyola office) or 
848-8600 (SGW office). 





Passion, debate 
and compromise 
at youth summit 


arl Kouri and his friend Mike 

Monaghan went looking for 
excitement at the recent youth 
summit in Quebec City, and they 
found it. 

The two aspiring videographers 
— Kouri graduated last spring in 
Communication Studies and 
Monaghan is in his final year of 
the same program — have a 
strong interest in socio-political 
issues, and they want to parlay 
their passion into careers as doc- 
umentary-makers in new media. 

They managed to cover both 
sides of the youth summit. There 
was the official one, which was 
widely criticized for having too 
many older delegates, being too 
structured, and in fact being 
totally stage-managed by the 
Quebec government, and there 
was the alternative summit, and 
its headline-grabbing street 
demonstrations. 

Kouri, who served as Concordia 
Student Union vice-president 
external in 1996-97, and moves 
easily among student activists, 
came away convinced that both 
sides played an essential role. The 
alternative summit supplied the 
passion. 

“There weren't a lot of universi- 
ty students at the alternative 


summit. CEGEP students, because 
they're young, are vociferous, but 
frankly, there wasn’t a lot of intel- 
lectual content there.” 

For their part, the official dele- 
gates, who included rep- 
resentatives of the Fédération 
Etudiante Universitaire du 
Québec (FEUQ), pushed the gov- 
ernment to invest $1.3 million in 
youth, “more than the federal 
government is doing in its dis- 
graceful budget.” In fact, Kouri 
said, it was the FEUQ that 
pushed the government into 
holding the youth summit in the 
first place. 

While many have claimed that 
the government had the entire 
event orchestrated, Kouri thinks 
that the dissent both inside and 
outside the convention centre 
nearly scuttled the event, and had 
organizers thoroughly scared. 

That the summit continued to 
its scheduled conclusion was one 
surprise, Kouri said. The second 
was the “brutality” of the Quebec 
City police, who treated demon- 
strating students and working 
cameramen roughly, not only 
during the February 22 riot, but 
even after things had calmed 
down. 

- BB 
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Goodbye to the coach: Pat Sheahan moves on 


BY PETER JOERSS 


A era officially came to an 


end at Concordia University 
as former Stinger head football 
coach Pat Sheahan greeted and 
heard well-wishers at a send-off 
on February 18. Last month he 
accepted an offer to become head 
coach at Queen’s University, in 
Kingston, Ont. 

“Both my parents and parents- 
in-law live about 40 minutes from 
the university,” said the native of 
Brockville, Ont. “We're getting to 
a point in our lives when those 
things are getting more important. 
You don’t get many chances to 
ponder a career move in my busi- 
ness. This may have been my best 
chance to move back to that part 
of the country.” 

Almost 100 friends and family 
packed the Loyola Faculty Club to 
give their thanks and send the 
coach off with mementos from his 
11 years at Concordia. Though his 
teams posted an overall winning 
record of 61-44-1 and played in 
the Vanier Cup during his tenure, 


people spoke mostly of the 43- 
year-old’s impact off the field. 

“I guess we all know that uni- 
versities are far more than lecture 
halls and laboratories. A university 
is about people,” said Rector Fred- 
erick Lowy. “Students require the 
kind of mentoring that Pat has 
given them. We’re especially 
proud of the person he is.” 

Co-captain Jason Casey 
remembered the relationship 
Sheahan had with his players. 
“He wasn’t just a coach,” he said.” 
His door was open all the time, 
be it in his office or at home. You 
could talk to the man about any- 
thing. It was like having a father 
away from home. He’s meant 
everything to me.” 

Sheahan spent the past eight 
summers running a successful 
children’s day camp at the Loyola 
campus. “Pat made the camp what 
it was,” said Nina Peritz, mother 
of two boys enrolled in the camp. 
“He loved what he did, and it 
showed.” 

Taking over at head coach for 
Sheahan is last year’s offensive co- 


ordinator, Gerry McGrath, who, 
before taking the job at Concordia 
nine years ago, received a similar 
offer from Bishop’s University. In 
the end, he chose Loyola because 
of Sheahan. 

“The greatest thing he’s been 
able to do is work hard for the 
players,” McGrath said. “In the uni- 
versity setting, it's more than wins 
and losses. It’s about people.” 

Coach Sheahan guided the 
Stingers to OQIFC championships 
in 1993 and 1998. 1998 also saw 
a thrilling win in the Atlantic Bowl 
and Concordia’s first appearance 
in the Vanier Cup (national cham- 
pionship). While he would have 
liked a Vanier Cup, he’s happy 
that the football program is in bet- 
ter shape than it was when he 
arrived 11 years ago, and knows 
that the team will survive without 
him. 

“I look at my time as a brief 
episode in a 90-year history,” he 
said. “I hope that in the time I 
carried the torch, people look 
back and see it as a positive time.” 

While he worked here, he also 
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AN EMOTIONAL PAT SHEAHAN ACCEPTS A MEMENTO OF HIS YEARS WITH THE 
STINGERS FROM WOMEN’S HOCKEY COACH LES LAWTON. 


studied, earning a BSc (1978), a 
Graduate Diploma in Sports 
Administration (1981) and an MA 
in Education (1999). Coach Shea- 


han was presented with a golden 
whistle, a Concordia clock and a 
framed Concordia Stinger logo 
with his championship medals. 





Women Stingers take bronze medal at national tournament 





TRIUMPH WAS SALVAGED FROM BITTER DISAPPOINTMENT, AS THE CONCORDIA STINGERS WOMEN’S TEAM HAD TO SETTLE FOR A BRONZE IN THE THIRD ANNUAL CIAU 
CHAMPIONSHIPS, HELD HERE FEBRUARY 24-27. IN THE PHOTO AT LEFT, THE PLAYERS CONSOLE EACH OTHER AFTER THEY LOST THE SHOOT-OUT THAT DECIDED THEIR 
GAME AGAINST THE ALBERTA PANDAS. THE STINGERS HAD TO PLAY WITHOUT CORINNE SWIRSKY, THE CIAU’s TOP SCORER, WHO HAD TO SIT OUT A CONTROVERSIAL 
ONE-GAME SUSPENSION. IN THE PHOTO AT RIGHT, THE STINGERS CELEBRATE THEIR 6-O DEFEAT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO BLUES TO TAKE THE BRONZE MEDAL. 
THE TOURNAMENT, WHICH HAD BEEN WON BOTH PREVIOUS YEARS BY THE STINGERS, WAS WON BY THE PANDAS, WHILE THE MCGILL MARTLETS TOOK SILVER. 
SWIRSKY WAS NAMED CIAU PLAYER OF THE YEAR AT THE ALL-CANADIAN BANQUET HELD AT THE MONTREAL MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS ON FEBRUARY 24, AND LES 
LAWTON WAS NAMED COACH OF THE YEAR. 
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Department of Classics, Modern Languages and Linguistics 
March 9 to 11 


An international scholarly conference 
Speakers: Pilar Dughi (Peru) and Luisa Campuzano, Casa de las Américas 
(Cuba) 


Readings on Thursday and Saturday evenings 
For more information, please call 848-2310. 


MARCH 2 





In brief 


CUSSU negotiations on track 

Negotiations between the 
university and its largest sup- 
port staff union have moved 
into a new phase, reports Gilles 
Bourgeois, head of Employee 
Relations. 

Both sides met with a concilia- 
tion officer appointed by the 
Minister of Labour on February 
15. All issues have been 
resolved, except for three. The 
issues that remain in dispute 
concern criteria for selection of 
successful candidates to a posi- 
tion, the qualifying period for 
employment security, and rules 
governing bumping in the event 
of a position being abolished. 

The union is studying the lat- 
est proposal from the 
university and is consulting 
with its membership prior to 
the next meeting with the con- 
ciliator and the university. 
Bourgeois said that the univer- 
sity hopes a resolution will 
come about soon. 


History in the Making 

The sixth annual History in 
the Making conference will be 
held on Saturday, March 11. 

It marks the 20th anniversary 
of the first comparative geno- 
cide studies course in North 
America, which was launched at 
Concordia University by Profes- 
sors Frank Chalk and Kurt 
Jonassohn. Dr. Chalk has been 
asked to give the opening 
address of the conference, on 
“Fighting Genocide in the 21st 
Century.” The speech will be 
given at 10 a.m. in the DeSéve 
Cinema, 1400 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. The closing address is 
scheduled for 7:30 p.m. in the 
DeSéve Cinema. For more infor- 
mation, please call 938-1427. 


Concordia:s Thursday Report " 
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‘the Thursday publication.For more information, please contact Eugenia 
Xenos at 848-4279, by fax: 848-2814 or by e-mail: ctr@alcor.concordia.ca 





Applied 
Psychology Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department of Psychology offers con- 
fidential psychotherapy and 
assessment for adults, couples, fami- 
lies, children and teenagers. By 
appointment only. Call 848-7550. 





Art 


Until March 10 

Drawing Inspiration from the Redpath 
Museum, Concordia students’ drawing 
exhibition. Redpath Museum, Sher- 
brooke St. Info: 398-4086, ext. 4092. 


Until March 18 

Through An-Other's Eyes: White Cana- 
dian Artists, Black Female Subjects. 
Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery, 
1400 de Maisonneuve W. Free. Info: 
848-4750. 





CPR classes 


Environmental Health and Safety 
For information and prices on the 
following courses, call Donna 
Fasciano at 848-4355. 


Saturday, March 11: 
Heartsaver (English) 
Saturday, March 18: 
BLS re-certification 





Campus Ministry 


Monastic Retreat 

At the Trappist Abbey of Notre Dame 
d’Oka. A time of quiet, and prayer if 
you wish, with some group activities 
offered, but mostly private time to 
read, study, reflect, walk in the out- 
doors, etc. March 10-12. Cost: $40 for 
students, $60 for others. Info: Peter 
Cété at 848-3586. 


Jesus, a Modern Educator? 
Contemplate and learn from the per- 
son of Jesus in the Gospels...Find 
hope and peace in the experience of 
His love. Wednesdays, 4 - 5 p.m. 2090 
Mackay, Z-104. Info: Michelina 
Bertone, SSA, 848-3591. 


Exploring the Sacred 

A discussion group with David Eley, S.J. 
Wednesdays, 4:30 - 5:30 p.m. at Bel- 
more House (WF-100-10). Info: David 
Eley, S.J., 848-3587. 


“Entering the Stream" 

An Introduction to Buddha and His 
Teachings, a book-reading group with 
Daryl Lynn Ross. Wednesdays, 1:30 -3 
p.m., 2090 Mackay, Z-105. Info: Daryl 
Lynn Ross, 848-3585, or darylyn 
@vax2.concordia.ca 


Mindfulness Meditation 

At SGW: Wednesdays, noon to 1 p.m., 
2090 Mackay, 2-105. At Loyola: Thurs- 
days, noon to 1 p.m., or Wednesdays, 
7:45 - 9:15 p.m., 2496 West Broad- 
way, Room 100-10. Info: Daryl Lynn 
Ross, 848-3585, darylyn@vax2. 
concordia.ca 


Outreach Experience 

A program of volunteer service at a 
soup kitchen for children or for home- 
less men (Benedict Labre House). Info: 
Michelina Bertone, SSA, 848-3591. 


How do Faith and Ecology Connect? 
A discussion group on the environ- 
ment, the sacred and us. Mondays, 
1:30 p.m. — 3 p.m., 2090 Mackay, Z- 
102. Info: Ellie Hummel, 848-3590, 
hellieh@alcor. concordia.ca 


ATime To Be 

Come join us for reflection, prayer, 
music, silence, friendship, readings 
and more. Thursdays, noon — 1 p.m., 
2090 Mackay, Z-105. Info: Ellie 
Hummel, 848-3590, hellieh@alcor. 
concordia.ca 


Lunch Bunch 

Bring your brown bag lunch, and Cam- 
pus Ministry will provide the coffee, 
tea and hot chocolate. Tuesday, 12 
p.m. — 1 p.m. at 2090 Mackay, Z-105. 
Info: Ellie Hummel, 848-3590 or 
Michelina Bertone, SSA, at 848-3591. 


Mother Hubbard's Cupboard 

We're back! Nutritious, vegetarian 
meals. Just $1 or two! Mondays 5-7 
p.m., 2090 Mackay — Z-105/6. Info: 
848-3588 or 848-2859. 





Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services 


For more information or to register for 
the following Faculty Development- 
workshops, please call 848-2495 or 
e-mail CTLS@alcor. concordia.ca 


1. PowerPoint Clinic. This session will 
explore some of the more advanced 
possibilities offered by PowerPoint, 
including: better integrating images, 
sound and video; creating Web versions 
of presentations; manipulating “clip art’ 
creatively to produce new images; and 
many other features. Thursday, March 2, 
H-521, Hall Building, 10 a.m. —12 p.m. 





Concert Hall 


Oscar Peterson Concert Hall, 71417 
Sherbroooke St. W. 848-7928. 


Saturday, March 4, 8 p.m.: 


The Ernie Nelson Quartet, A Million 
Years Back to the Promised Land. Free 
for Concordia students, $5-8 other. 
Wednesday, March 8, 8 p.m. 
Ensemble Sarband, performing songs of 
the Spanish Jews in the Mediterranean 
and Ottoman Empire. $25. 

Friday, March 10, 8 p.m. 

Gurdjieff and de Hartmann, with 


Charles Ketchum and Lawrence 
Rosenthal. $15-20. 


Wednesday, March 15, 8 p.m. 


Jazz composition students, Concordia 
Music Department. Free admission. 





Counselling 
and Development 


At SGW: H-440, 848-3545; At Loyola: 
2490 West Broadway, 848-3555. 





Art/Work 2000 

Constructing a career in the visual arts? 
Useful information and resources in the 
lobby of the VA building. Tuesday, March 
7,11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


Student Success Workshop Series 
Consult our brochure for more informa- 
tion on these and other upcoming 
workshops: 


Laugh It Up! 
Dealing with stress using humour. Mon- 
day, March 6, 3 -5 p.m. 


Making Peace with Food 
A 4-session body-image workshop. Tues- 
days, beginning March 7, 6 -7 p.m. 


Pride 

An exploration and discussion group for 
lesbians, gays and bisexuals. Beginning 
Friday, March 3, 2 -4 p.m. 


Job Search: Tools of the Trade 

Learn important job-search strategies to 
get the job you want. Tuesday, March 
14, 9:30-11 a.m. 





Health Services 


Recipes wanted 

Submit your easy, cheap and nutritious 
recipes to our Recipe Contest with your 
name and phone number and win BIG! 
Drop them off at either location of Health 
Services, the Information desk in the Hall 
Bldg or e-mail them to: 
morano@alcor.concordia.ca. Deadline: 
Friday, March 24, 4 p.m. Info: 848-3572. 


Wellness workshops 

Check out our Wellness Workshop 
Series. Sign up for one or all of the fol- 
lowing: Monday, March 13 — Sexual 
Pleasures, Sexual Health; Thursday, 
March 16 — Take a Breather. All work- 
shops are 2 - 4 p.m. Call to register at 
848-3578/3569. 





Lectures 


Thursday, March 2 

John Kennedy, Psychology, University of 
Toronto, on “Representational Univer- 
sals, Vision and Touch: Pictures Literal 
and Metaphoric for the Sighted and the 
Blind.” 8:15 p.m., H-507, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. 


Friday, March 3 

Barbara Godard, York University, on 
“Sign and Event: Deleuze and Transla- 
tion,” 12 p.m., Cl-01, 2149 Mackay. 
Presented by the Humanities Doctoral 
Program and the Graduate Students’ 
Association. Info: 848-2095. 


Friday, March 3 

J. Krishnamurti presentation on “Security 
in Illusion,” 8:30 p.m., H-431, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: 937-8869. 


Monday, March 6 

Mario Dumont, leader of the Action 
démocratique du Québec, on “Quebec's 
Economy in the New Millennium.” 6 
p.m., Faculty Club, 7th floor, Hall Build- 
ing, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. Info: 
SCPA, 848-2575. 


Friday, March 10 
Dr. Petra von Morstein, University of Cal- 
gary, on "Philosophical Counselling: 


What is the use of this profession?" 4 - 6 
p.m., H-607, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 
Info: 848-2500. 


Friday, March 10 

J. Krishnamurti presentation on “Atten- 
tion Has No Centre,” 8:30 p.m., H-431, 
1455 de Maisonneuve W. Info: 937- 
8869. 


Monday, March 13 

Antjie Krog, author of Country of my 
Skull: Guilt, Sorrow and the Limits of For- 
giveness in the New South Africa. 7 
p.m., H-767, Info: Jill Didur, 
jdidur@alcor.concordia.ca or call the 
English Department at 848-2340. 


Thursday, March 16 

Hans Rindisbacher, Pomona College, on 
“Putting Smells into Words: The Accre- 
tion of Meaning in Patrick Siskind’s 
Novel Perfume,” 8:15 p.m., H-415, 1455 
de Maisonneuve W. 





Legal Information 


Concordia’s Legal Information Ser- 
vices offers free and confidential legal 
information and assistance to the 
Concordia community. By appointment 
only. Call 848-4960. 





Meetings 


Annual general meeting 

The Concordia University Part-time 
Faculty Association will hold its annu- 
al general meeting on Thursday, 
March 23, at 4:45 p.m. in H-767. Info: 
848-3691. 





Notices 


OPIRG refund 

Undergraduate students in Arts and Sci- 
ence and Fine Arts may relinquish their 
membership in QPIRG and request a 
refund of 30 cents per credit. Stop by 
2130 Mackay for more info, from March 
6-10, 11am.-5p.m. 


Concordia Hiking Club 

Join us for our weekly hiking excur- 
sions on Fridays, part of Campus 
Recreation’s winter program. March 3: 
Lac Carré, Eastern Townships, beautiful 
panoramic views of the townships and 
border states region. Info: Campus 
Recreation, 848-3858. 


Call for CCSL nominations 
Nomination forms for the Concordia 
Council on Student Life awards are 
available at: Dean of Students (AD- 
121, H-653), CSU office (H-637, The 
Hive/Campus Center), GSA (T-202), 
CASA (GM-218), ECA (H-880), Infor- 
mation Desk (Hall Building, first floor). 
Deadline for nominations: Wednes- 
day, March 22, at 5 p.m. Info: 
848-4242. 


Concordia Student Safety Patrol 
Need to use the Safety Patrol’s drop-by 
or accompaniment services? Call 848- 
7533 to reach a dispatcher between 6 
p.m. and midnight, Monday to Friday, 
both campuses. Also, we can never 
have enough volunteers. If you have 
three hours to spare a week, call 848- 
8600 (SGW) or 848-8700 (Loyola). 





Office of Rights 
and Responsibilities 


The Office of Rights and Responsibili- 
ties is available to all members of the 
university community for confidential 
consultations regarding any type of 
unacceptable behaviour, including dis- 
crimination and personal/sexual 
harassment, threatening and violent 
conduct, theft, destruction of property. 
Call 848-4857, or drop by 2150 Bishop, 
room 110. 





Ombuds Office 


The Ombuds Office is available to all 
members of the University for infor- 
mation, confidential advice and 
assistance with university-related 
problems. Call 848-4964, or drop by 
2100 Mackay, room 100. 





Peer Support 
Drop-in Centre 


We are a group of undergraduate stu- 
dents, just like you. We get lost, 
confused and worried like everyone 
else. Our drop-in centre is a quiet, 
friendly place where you can relax, 
chat or ask a simple question about 
anything. If we don’t know the 
answer, we'll get you to someone 
who does. We also have a lending 
library. Monday — Thursday, 12 — 5 
p.m., Z-02, 2090 Mackay, 848-2859. 





Special Events 


Armenian genocide remembrance 
The Armenian Students’ Association 
will use art as a way to commemorate 
the Armenian genocide. An exhibition 
of Montreal artists will be shown at 
the VAV Gallery (1395 René-Lévesque 
W.) from March 5 - 11. Then a play by 
Robert Astle titled The Hats Of Mr. 
Zenobe will be held at the D.B. Clark 
Theatre (1455 de Maisonneuve W.) on 
March 14 at 8 p.m. Finally, a book read- 
ing by Dr. Lorne Shirinian called “Quest 
for Closure: The 1915 Genocide, Arme- 
nians in Canada, and the Federal 
Government” will conclude the events 
on March 20. It will be at Faculty 
Lounge (7th floor) of the Hall building 
(1455 Maisonneuve W.) at 6 p.m. 


Book launch 

The Canadian Jewish Congress National 
Archives Committee in co-operation 
with The Concordia University Institute 
for Canadian Jewish Studies and 
McGill-Queen's University Press launch- 
es the book Social Discredit: 
Anti-Semitism, Social Credit and the 
Jewish Response by Dr. Janine Stingel 
Tuesday, March 14, 7:30 p.m., Samuel 
Bronfman House Atrium, 1590 Docteur 
Penfield. Info: CUC Archives Department, 
931-7531, e-mail archives@cjc.ca or 
Janice Rosen, janicer@cjc.ca 


Scholastic children's book fair 

The Concordia Education Student 
Association (CESA) will be holding a 
scholastic children’s book fair on 
March 7 - 9, 10 a.m. - 4 p.m. in the 
atrium of the Library Building. Pro- 
ceeds will be used to purchase 
resources for the CESA Resource 
Room and Observational Nursery. 





Theatre 


Perfect Relationships, a musical 
revue. Written by Daniel Goldberg, 
directed by Nancy Helms. March 3, 4, 
9-11, 8p.m., March 5, 12, 2 p.m. D.B. 
Clarke Theatre, $5-10. Info: 848-4742. 





Unclassified 


Financial calculator for sale 

Sharp 735 with original packaging and 
manual, seldom used, one year old, 
mint condition, $35. Contact Roy, 640- 
6519, ext. 328, or rcai@mercato. 
concordia.ca 


For sale 

TV 26" Zenith, Technics turntable, 
speakers, Pioneer receiver/amp & tape 
deck, electric typewriter, acoustic guitar 
(aria), encyclopedia Universalis (France 
1980), bookshelves, Pier | bucket chair, 
etc. Call 481-4087. 


Seeking accommodations 
Retired Concordia professor, single, no 
children, no pets, seeks house sitting or 


furnished accomodation from May 1 to 
June 30 in Plateau or downtown area. 
Please send e-mail to: interkombo 
@mail.matav.hu 


Seeking accommodations 

Concordia alumnus family of four in 
Montreal on sabbatical from Memoria! 
University, Newfoundland, requires 3- 
bedroom furnished accommodation for 
April, May, and June. Call (514) 484- 
0957 or e-mail Imhaegert@yahoo.com 


Shared accommodation 

Looking for responsible, non-smoking 
female to share clean, quiet duplex in 
NDG. Fully equipped, laundry room, 
near all amenities. Call 482-1610. 


E-jobs 

CareerClick works both sides of the 
desk. Whether you're moving on or hir- 
ing on, CareerClick is the e-move to 
make. Qualified candidates can post 
their résumés for free at 
www.careerclick.com/montrealgazette. 


Environmental business 

Established environmental business, 10 
years, protected territory. Serious 
inquiries, 485-4570. 


Services offered 

Translation and proofreading services 
for university thesis, papers, résumés; 
including courses: Word, Windows 
95/98, Call Susan at 937-6409. 


Proofreading services 

Editing of term papers and dissertations 
by PhD graduate and writing instructor. 
Reasonable rates. Call 274-1336. 





Workshops 


IITS computer workshops 

At the Media Labs at Loyola, AD-105: 
Microsoft PowerPoint, a one-hour work- 
shop that will cover the basics of 
making a PowerPoint presentation, 
March 9. Sound Studio, Adobe Pre- 
miere Digital Video Editing and Hi8 
Video Editing are also available. Call 
848-3465 for dates, times and reserva- 
tions. Instructional and Information 
Technology Services also offer a vari- 
ety of computer workshops downtown. 
For a complete schedule and how to 
register, please pick up a flyer at LB- 
800, 1400 de Maisonneuve W., or visit 
http://iits/services/training 


Employee Development Program 


To register, contact Carmelita Swann at 
848-3668, cswann@alcor.concordia.ca 


1. Managing your Priorities. Learn 
how to deal with complex interpersonal 
interactions, how to build strong working 
relationships and how to increase your 
productivity. $60. March 22, 9 a.m. - 1 
p.m. Registration deadline: March 15. 


2. Interpersonal Skills in the Work- 
place. Use the Strength Deployment 
Inventory to identify and work with oth- 
ers. March 29, 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. $100. 
Registration deadline: March 15. 


Library workshops 

All workshops are hands-on! Work- 
shops at Vanier Library (Loyola) are in 
room VL-122, workshops at Webster- 
Library (SGW) are in room LB-203. 
Sign up in person at the Reference 
Desk or by phone (Vanier: 848-7766; 
Webster: 848-7777). 


3. News and Business Sources on 
Lexis-Nexis. At Webster: Thursday, 
March 2, 6 - 8 p.m. 


4. Searching the Internet. At Web- 
ster: Monday, March 6, 6 - 8 p.m. 


Intro to Web site design 

Using Photoshop to optimize images, 
Gift Builder to create gift animations, 
Illustrator for vector-based graphics, 
and Dreamweaver as web authoring 
tool, we will cover the basics of how 
to create a Web site. $200 (for 2 
week-ends, March 4-5, 11-12. ). To 
register, call 848-4628, or drop by the 
Visual Arts Mac Lab to pick up an 
information flyer about other courses. 


